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People in Change is a series of student source books focusing on people 
and emphasizing change. The books are designed to give students an 
overview of the history, life, and culture of people different from them- 
selves, and to help them understand these differences. 

Each book presents case studies of people interacting with their envi- 
ronment either in the past or in the present. From this interaction comes 
change, and the books show people experiencing the pressures and prob- 
lems that accompany change. People are seen in relation to changing 
values, changing economic bases, changing forms of government, chang- 
ing roles of religion, changing social institutions, etc. 

Students are encouraged to recognize that change is a constant factor in 
the history of man. Their ability to make rational decisions in the future 
may depend on how well they understand and accept the inevitability of 
change. 

Fast Asia offers four case studies that illustrate the radical change that can 
occur in time in selected institutions of a society. 

“People of the Ch’ing Dynasty” describes a family in China in the 1800s. 
“People in the People’s Republic of China’’ describes a family in China 
today. In both of these case studies, the focus is family structure and 
education and how those institutions serve society. By comparing and 
contrasting information in the two case studies on China, students learn 
that family structure and education have changed dramatically as political 
changes have occurred. 

“People in the People’s Republic of China” is not an in-depth study of 
communism in China. Such a study was avoided for several reasons: the 
lack of reliable information, the complex historical background, the 
danger of indoctrination, and the age of the student. Limited information 
about political life is included, but only as it relates to family structure and 
education. 

The next two case studies, “People in Feudal Japan’’ and ‘People in 
Japan,” describe government and religion in Japan in the 1200s and today. 
Students compare and contrast information about the warrior government 
of feudal Japan with the democratic government of Japan today. Students 
also compare and contrast Shintoism and Zen Buddhism in feudal society 
with religion in modern Japan. Through comparison and contrast, students 
learn that government and religion have changed in some ways and have 
remained the same in some ways as Japanese society has changed. 

In addition to providing a study of change in institutions, the four case 
studies deal with the relation of one institution to another within the 
structure of a society. 
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Institutions are established to serve societies and change as 
societies change. 


Institutions such as education, family structure, religion, and government 
have changed somewhat as society has gone through social, political, and 
economic changes. However, these institutions have also remained the 
same in many ways. 


One of the functions of education is to transmit the values of society. 


Education in the Ch’ing dynasty reinforced family behavior patterns 
through the study of Confucius. 

Education in feudal Japan stressed obedience and loyalty to the emperor. 

Education in the People’s Republic of China emphasizes the practical 
application of learning. 


Family structure may change as a result of other changes within the society. 


The nuclear family is becoming more common in the People’s Republic of 
China. While the older generation may be found living with married 
sons and daughters, especially in rural China, the authority of the elders 
is no longer the backbone of the family. Decisions are heavily influenced 
by peers and advisers who speak of duty to country. 

Industrialization in modern Japan has influenced the movement of the 
young adults to the cities, leaving many of the older people alone in the 
village. 

Certain functions of the family in the People’s Republic of China, such as 
child care and the care of the aged, have been altered by governmental 
activity in the economy. 


In some societies religion is a major influence on both individuals and 
other institutions. 


Zen Buddhism gives rules of personal behavior. 

Prayer, offerings to Shinto gods, and ancestor worship were daily activities 
of peasant families of feudal Japan. 

The head of the imperial government of Japan was also the most important 
leader of the Shinto religion. 

Zen Buddhism emphasizes man’s oneness with nature. 

A study of Zen Buddhism was considered a proper way for the young 
warrior to lose fear and become a brave member of his group. 

Religious festivals continue to be important social events in modern Japan. 


Governments use their power in various ways to achieve a variety of goals. 


The shogun in feudal Japan maintained order through the warriors who 
owed him their allegiance. 

The village clan in feudal Japan resolved conflicts through its established 
rules — deference to age and authority. 
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The government of feudal Japan levied taxes and required services of 
farmers and warriors to support the government and pay for public 
works. 

The governments of modern Japan and the People’s Republic of China use 
their power to improve the conditions of life for the common people. 
The government of modern Japan levies taxes to pay for government 

services such as building and maintaining dams and roads. 


Government is inseparable from other social institutions. 


The clan of feudal Japan mobilized villages (relatives) for purposes of 
production. 

The emperor of feudal Japan was both a government and religious leader 
and performed in relation to both institutions. 

The government of modern Japan provides mediation services in labor 
disputes. 

The government of feudal Japan depended on the military government to 
maintain order. 

The government of the People’s Republic of China influences family life 
(who lives with whom). 

The governments of the People’s Republic of China and the Ch’ing dynasty 
influence who is educated and what is studied. 


KEY CONCEPTS 


Cultural Change Tradition Values 
Institutions Societal Control 
OBJECTIVES 


The objectives listed below are those particularly stressed in this Main 
Idea. These are shortened versions of the behavioral objectives presented 
in the Introduction to People in Change. The number in parentheses 
following each objective refers to the corresponding objective in the 
master list. 


Developing concepts (1) 

Making comparisons (2) 

Indicating relationships (3) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Applying generalizations (5) 

Asking pertinent questions (6) 

Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 

Describing probable aspirations (10) 

Accepting merits of different ways of living and points of view (11) 
Conceptualizing one’s own values (12) 

Relating one’s own values to those of others (13) 

Stating assertions and questions that are ‘people oriented” (14) 
Thinking autonomously (15) 

Expressing tentativeness and flexibility (16) 

Comprehending concepts and generalizations (17) 

Attaining concepts (18) 

Obtaining information from representational materials (19) 
Using map skills (20) 














SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Chartpaper 

Wall map of the world 
Globe 

Folders 


The Ch’ing Dynasty 
Books 


Ancient China by John Hay. Henry Z. Walck, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

‘Ancient China (Great Ages of Man series) by Edward Schafer. Time-Life 
Books. New York, N.Y. 

Eastern Religion by Elizabeth Seeger. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. New 
York, N.Y. 

First Book of Ancient China by Richard Walker. Franklin Watts, Inc. New 
York, N.Y. 

The Grand Canal of China by Lyn Harrington and Bruce Grant. Rand 
McNally & Company. Chicago, Ill. 

Pageant of Chinese History by Elizabeth Seeger. David McKay Company, 
Inc. New York, N.Y. 

They Lived Like This in Ancient China by Marie Neurath. Franklin Watts, 
Inc. New York, N.Y. 


Sound Filmstrips 


China: Early Civilizations. Black and white. Available from Filmstrip House, 
432 Park Avenue S., New York, N.Y. 10016. 

China: Rivers and Canals. Color. Available from McGraw-Hill Films, 1221 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

Cultural Heritage. Color. Available from Teaching Resource Films, 83 
Adams Street, Bedford Hills, N.Y. 10507. 

End of Imperial China. Color. Available from Educational Audio-Visual, 29 
Marble Avenue, Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570. 

Geographic Diversity. Color. Available from Teaching Resources Films, 83 
Adams Street, Bedford Hills, N.Y. 10507. 

The Land and Its People. Color. Available from Educational Filmstrips, Box 
1031, 1490 19th Street, Huntsville, Tex. 77340. 


The People’s Republic of China 
Books (nonfiction) 


China and the Chinese by Lyn Harrington. Thomas Nelson, Inc. New York, 
N.Y. 

China in Revolution by John Robottom. McGraw-Hill Book Company. New 
York, N.Y. 

City People, City Life by Norman Webster. Creative Educational Society, 
Inc. Mankato, Minn. 

Getting to Know the Two Chinas by Charles R. Joy. Coward, McCann and 
Geoghegan, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Land and People of China by Derek Bryan. Macmillan Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Mao Tse-Tung by Jules Archer. Washington Square Press, Inc. Buffalo, 
Nay. 

Mao Tse-Tung and the Chinese Communist Revolution by Elizabeth M. 
Roberts. Roy Publishers, Inc. New York, N.Y. 
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Mao Tse-Tung: Founder of Communist China by Gerald Kurland. SamHar 
Press. Charlottesville, N.Y. 

Mao’s Long March by |. G. Edmonds. Macrae Smith Company. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Modern China by Cornelia Spencer. John Day Company, Inc. New York, 
N.Y: 

New Faces of China by Willis Barnstone. Indiana University Press. 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Our World: The People’s Republic of China by Margaret Rau. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Posters and Pedicarts by Norman Webster. Creative Educational Society, 
Inc. Mankato, Minn. 

Revolutionary China: People, Politics and Ping-Pong by Ruth Sidel. Dell 
Publishing Company. New York, N.Y. 

Twentieth-Century China by John Robottom. G. P. Putnam’s, Sons. New 
York, N.Y. 

Two Faces of Asia: India and China by Robert Myron and Abner Sundell. 
Collins, William, and World Publishing Company, Inc. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Yellow River by Margaret Rau. Julian Messner, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Youth on the March by Norman Webster. Creative Educational Society, 
Inc. Mankato, Minn. 


Books (fiction) 


Ah Bow and the Water Buffalo by S. T. Tung. Dial Press. New York, N.Y. 

Beggar King of China by Dale Carlson. Atheneum Publishers. Paterson, 
N.J. 

China Boy by Kay Haugaard. Abelard-Schuman, Ltd. New York, N.Y. 

Chinese Year by Ellen Hsaio. M. Evans & Company, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Good Earth by Pearl Buck. John Day Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

The House of Sixty Fathers by Meindert De Jong. Dell Publishing Com- 
pany. New York, N.Y. 

The Magic Drum by James Kirkup. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Ride the Far Winds by Adrienne Jones. Little, Brown & Company. Waltham, 
Mass. 

Superlative Horse by Jean Merrill. Addison-Wesley Publishing Company. 
Reading, Mass. 

To Beat a Tiger: A Story of Young People in War-Torn China by Elizabeth 
Lewis. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

The Traitor Within by Alexander Cordell. Thomas Nelson, Inc. New York, 
N.Y. 

Treasure of Echo Valley by Frances Wees. Abelard-Schuman, Ltd. New 
York, N.Y. 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze by Elizabeth Lewis. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc. New York, N.Y. 


Films 


China: The Awakening Giant. Color. 17 min. Available from McGraw-Hill 
Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

China: Cities in Transition. Color. 18 min. Available from Doubleday Mul- 
timedia, 1370 Reynolds Avenue, Santa Ana, Ca. 92705. 

China: Feeding One-Fourth of the Human Race. Color. 16 min. Available 
from McGraw-Hill Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10020. 

China: Her People Today. Color. 17 min. Available from Shaw Productions, 
3225 Via De Todos Santos, Fallbrook, Ca. 92028. 








China: The Industrial Unit. Color. 16 min. Available from McGraw-Hill 
Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

China: Modernization Through Human Power. Color. 17 min. Available 
from Doubleday Multimedia, 1370 Reynolds Avenue, Santa Ana, Ca. 
92705. 

China: The Old and the New. Color. 16 min. Available from McGraw-Hill 
Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

China: A One-Class Society. Color. 16 min. Available from AV-ED Films, 
7934 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, Ca. 90046. 

China: The Social Revolution. Color. 17 min. Available from McGraw-Hill 
Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

China: The Red Sons. Color. 52 min. Available from McGraw-Hill Films, 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

China: A Village in China Today. Color. 17 min. Available from McGraw- 
Hill Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

China ’71. Color. 29 min. Available from Films Inc., 1144 Wilmette, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 60091. 

China’s Chair. Color. 29 min. Available from McGraw-Hill Films, 1221 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Sound Filmstrips 


China, Part 3 —‘‘East Meets West.” Color. Available from Filmstrip House, 
432 Park Avenue S., New York, N.Y. 10016. 

China, Part 4 — ‘“‘Since 1949.”’ Color. Available from Filmstrip House, 432 
Park Avenue S., New York, N.Y. 10016. 

China Regional Geography (a series) — ‘‘China — An Overview of South, 
North and West,” “China — Art and Architecture,” ““China — Farming,” 
“China — Industry,” “China — Its People.” Color. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

China in the Seventies. Color. Available from Hulton Educational Publica- 
tions, Raans Road, Amersham, Bucks, United Kingdom. 

China —Twenty Years of Revolution (a series) —‘‘China — Revolution and 
the Arts,” ‘China — Revolution and the Land,” ‘‘China — Revolution 
and the People,” ‘‘China — Revolution and the Schools,” ‘‘China — 
Revolution in Industry.’’ Color. Available from Encyclopedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 60611. 

China in the Modern World (a series) — “People’s Republic Today.’’ Color. 
Available from Educational Audio-Visual, 29 Marble Avenue, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. 10570. 

China’s New Look (a series) — “Agricultural Challenges,” ‘‘City Scenes 
and Sights,” ‘Educational Goals,” ‘Life Styles in the Cities,” ““Peasantry, 
A Way of Life,” ‘‘Peking and the Forbidden City,” ‘Progress Through 
Industry,” ‘‘Years of Revolution.”” Color. Available from Teaching Re- 
source Films, 83 Adams Street, Bedford Hills, N.Y. 10507. 


Teacher References 


Modern China: The Making of a New Society 1839 to the Present by Orville 
Schell and Joseph Esherich. Random House, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

“The Case Against Confucius” by Bao Ruo-wang and Rudolph Chelminski. 
Saturday Review/World, May 18, 1974, page 12. 

‘The Chinese in Africa’’ by Dexter Tiranti. New Internationalist, May 1973, 
pages 12-15. Reprinted in Maryknoll, June 1974. 
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Feudal Japan 
Books (nonfiction) 


Before the Buddha Came by Walter Fairservis. Charles Scribner’s, Sons. 
New York, N.Y. 

Buddha by Joan Cohen. Delacorte Press. New York, N.Y. 

Early Japan by Jonathan Leonard. Silver Burdett Company. Morristown, 
NJ. 

Gautama Buddha by Betty Kelen. Avon Books. New York, N.Y. 

In Ghostly Japan by Hearn Lafcadio. C. E. Tuttle Company, Inc. Rutland, Vt. 

Pageant of Japanese History by Marion Dilts. David McKay Company, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

The Prince Who Gave UpA Throne: A Story of the Buddha by Nancy Serage. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. New York, N.Y. 

They Lived Like This in Old Japan by Marie Neurath. Franklin Watts, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Two Japans by Marion Dilts. David McKay Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 


Books (fiction) 


Of Nightingales that Weep by Katherine Paterson. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. New York, N.Y. 

Secret of the Samurai Sword by Phyllis Whitney. Westminster Press. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Siddhartha by Herman Hesse. Bantam Books, Inc. New York, N.Y. 


Film 


Japanese Sword as the Soul of the Samurai (for mature classes). Color. 24 
min. Available from Independent Film Producers Company, P.O. Box 
501, 334 E. Green Street, Pasadena, Ca. 91102. 


Sound Filmstrips 


The History of Japan (An Anthropological Study in Depth series). Color. 
Available from Warren Schloat Productions, Inc., 115 Tompkins Avenue, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570. 

Japan — Culture (Japan series). Color. Available from Filmstrip House, 432 
Park Avenue S., New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Japan: Part |, The Country and Its People; Part II, History (Nations of Today 
series). Color. Available from Filmstrip House, 432 Park Avenue S., New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 

Japanese Cultural Heritage. Color. Available from BFA Educational Media, 
2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, Ca. 90404. 

Understanding Buddhism (Religions Around the World series). Color. 
Available from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 60614. 

Understanding Shintoism (Religions Around the World series). Color. 
Available from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, III. 60614. 


Teacher References 


Early Japan by Jonathan Norton Leonard. Time-Life Books. New York, N.Y. 
Society Today by CRM Books Editorial Staff. Communications Research 
Machines, Inc. Del Mar, Ca. 
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Japan 
Books (nonfiction) 


Black Ships and Rising Sun: The Opening of Japan to the West by John G. 
Roberts. Julian Messner, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Commodore Perry and the Opening of Japan by Ferdinand Kuhn. Random 
House, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Festivals of Japan by Hal Buell. Dodd, Mean & Company. New York, N.Y. 

First Book of Japan by Richard J. Miller. Franklin Watts, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Industrialization of Japan by John Roberts. Franklin Watts, Inc. New York, 
Neve 

Isamu Noguchi: The Life of a Sculptor by Tobi Tobias. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. New York, N.Y. 

Japan by Rafael Steinberg. Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc. New York, 
N.Y. 

Japan by Richard Storry. David White Company. New York, N.Y. 

Japan and the United States: The Early Encounters 1791-1860 by Alfred 
Tamarin. Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Japan: Islands of the Rising Sun by Jane W. Watson. Garrard Publishing 
Company. Champaign, Ill. 

The Land and People of Japan by Josephine Vaughan. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Let’s Visit Japan by John C. Caldwell. John Day Company. New York, N.Y. 

Looking at Japan by Gwynneth Ashby. J. B. Lippincott Company. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Made in Japan by Cornelia Spencer. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Meet Japan: A Modern Nation with a Memory edited by Tsuneji Hibino. 
C. E. Tuttle Company, Inc. Rutland, Vt. 

Modern Japan by Brian Powell. John Day Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Mountains in the Sea: The Challenge of Crowded Japan by Kathryn Gallant. 
Coward, McCann and Geoghegan, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

My Japan: 1930-1951 by Hiroko Nakamoto. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
New York, N.Y. 

Pageant of Japanese History by Marion Dilts. David McKay Company, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Picture Story of Japan by Rachael Carr. David McKay Company, Inc. New 
YOrkKaINe ye 

Two Japans by Marion Dilts. David McKay Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 


Books (fiction) 


The Big Wave by Pearl Buck. Scholastic Book Services. New York, N.Y. 

Hisako’s Mysteries by Yoshiko Uchida. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 
N.Y. 

Men from the Village Deep in the Mountains and Other Japanese Folk Tales 
translated by Garrett Bang. Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc. New 
York, N.Y. 

One Hundred and Eight Bells by Jane Flory. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, N.Y. 

Some Prefer Nettles by Junichiro Tanzaki. Berkley Publishing Corporation. 
New York, N.Y. 

Thousand Cranes by Yasunari Kawabata. Berkley Publishing Corporation. 
New York, N.Y. 


Sound Filmstrips 


Japan. Color. Available from International Communications Films, 1371 
Reynolds Avenue, Santa Ana, Ca. 92705. 
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Japan. Color. Available from Modern Learning Aids, P.O. Box 302, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 14603. 

Japan: An Anthropological Study in Depth (a series). Color. Available from 
Warren Schloat Productions, Inc., 115 Tompkins Avenue, Pleasantville, 
N.Y. 10570. 

Japan: A Changing Nation (a series). Color. Available from Teaching Re- 
source Films, 83 Adams Street, Bedford Hills, N.Y. 10507. 


Japan A Major Industrial Nation at Work, Pt. I, II, Ill. Color. Available from 
Academy Films, 748 N. Seward Street, Hollywood, Ca. 90038. 
Japan's Varied Geography and Land Uses, Pt. I, II, Ill. Color. Available from 


Academy Films, 748 N. Seward Street, Hollywood, Ca. 90038. 
Films 


Japan —A Major Industrial Nation at Work. Color. 19 min. Available from 
Academy Films, 748 N. Seward Street, Hollywood, Ca. 90038. 

Japan — A Nation of Growing Cities. Color. 17 min. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

The Japanese. Color. 52 min. Available from Carousel Films, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

Japan’s New Family Patterns. Color. 15 min. Available from Sterling Educa- 
tional Films, 241 E. 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Japan’s Varied Geography and Land Uses. Color. 20 min. Available from 
Academy Films, 748 N. Seward Street, Hollywood, Ca. 90038. 


Teacher References 


Cricket Songs: Japanese Haiku translated by Harry Behn. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

An Introduction to Haiku by Harold G. Henderson. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. Garden City, N.Y. 

An Introduction to Japan by Herschel Webb. Columbia University Press, 
New York, N.Y. 

Japan by Edward Seidensticker. Time-Life Books, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Japan’s New Population Politics by F. Roy Lockheimer. The American 
Universities Field Staff, Inc. Hanover, N.H. 

Modernization in Japan by Robin J. McKeown. Field Educational 
Publications, Inc. San Francisco, Ca. 
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societies change. 


Institutions such as education, family structure, religion, and government 
have changed somewhat as society has gone through social, political, and 
economic changes. However, these institutions have also remained the 
same in many ways. 


Opener 


Write on a transparency (or the chalkboard) the following characteristics a 
person might have: 


loves the persons around him/her 

works hard 

respects all work 

hates his/her country’s enemies 

always gives the best of everything to others 

does not value material goods 

obeys authority without question 

is loyal to authority even if it means betraying her/his family 
does not compete with others 

takes part in government at lower levels 


Discuss these characteristics with the students. Encourage them to tell 
which qualities they think are admirable and which they think are not and 
why they think so. 

Ask each student to write a paragraph telling what she/he thinks could be 
done to produce an adult with admirable qualities — or how people might 
learn these traits. 

Tabulate the responses. Do not be concerned if students focus on one or 
two traits. Some students might address their remarks to one trait; others 
might address their remarks to the total person. In one class responses 
were tabulated as follows: 


explain work carefully, 3 start when children are very young, 
show how work can be fun, 1 18 
almost impossible to produce such use radio, TV, newspapers, 3 

a person in this age, 6 throw anyone who fights in jail, 1 
use repetition of these ideas, 2 join armed forces to learn to hate 
use propaganda and editorializing, your country’s enemies, 2 

1 program a person like a robot, 1 
use hypnotism or brainwashing, 1 make him say the pledge of 
get him interested in work, 3 allegiance, 1 


Note: Tell students to keep these papers because they will be referred to 
again in Activity 38. Have the students make folders in which they will keep 
all the writing they do during the study of China and Japan. 
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MAIN IDEA | Institutions are established to serve societies and change as 
societies change. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Institutions such as education, family structure, religion, and government 
have changed somewhat as society has gone through social, political, and 
economic changes. However, these institutions have also remained the 
same in many ways. 





Sequence 1 


Activity 1: Tell the students they will be reading about a family who lived in 
Map skills | China when China still had an emperor. Have the class look at the map on 
page 4 to find Manchuria. Tell the class that China was invaded by Man- 
churians who ruled China from 1644-1912. This period is known as the 
Ch’ing dynasty (sometimes referred to as the Manchu dynasty after the 
invaders who ruled the country). The Manchus were the invaders who 
required the Chinese men to wear their hair in queues as a sign of ser- 
vitude. 

Have the students figure the length of time the Ch’ing dynasty ruled. 
Then have the students read the definition of dynasty in the map caption 
and tell what in this period was essential for it to be called a dynasty. 
Making a timeline Let students make individual timelines and enter both the Shang and 
Ch’ing dynasties. 


Note: Have the students keep their timelines in their East Asia folders, and 
add to them in later activities. 


Intake of | Activity 2: Have students read pages 2 through 22 and examine the pictures 
information | and captions to find out about life during the Ch’ing dynasty. 
Duplicate the following study questions for each student: 





Who lived in the home? 

What work did each do? 

What arrangements were made for marriage? 
Who made important decisions in the family? 
Where did most newly married couples live? 
Who made decisions about housework? 

How did the people feel about old age? 
What problems did the peasant farmer have? 
For what did he save? 

Who was educated? 

What did they study? 

How did the teacher treat the student? 

What did they learn about obedience? 

What work could a scholar hope to do? ; 
What privileges did a scholar have? s 
What did Confucius teach? 
How did people show they were well-off? 





~* 


Note: Activity 2 (gathering information) should run concurrently with 
Activity 3 (organizing information). Following are suggestions for how to 
do this. However, each teacher must decide how long the class can read 
and take notes profitably. See “Suggestions for Reading” in Introduction 
to People in Change and the Taba Program in Social Science, page T2. 
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Each class period should have more than one activity. During Activities 1 
and 2 a period should include reading and some charting of information as 
well as time for students who are reading widely to share with the class. 
Study trips to local museums and the use of resource persons, films, and 
filmstrips add variety to the class period. 

There are many different ways to guide students in reading, researching, 
and notetaking. Use the method you feel best meets the needs of the 
students. Some groups will not need assistance, others will. 

Suggested references (books and filmstrips) for students who wish to do 
research on the Ch’ing dynasty are listed on page T5. Students who do 
research on Confucius or the Shang or Ch’ing dynasty might also want to 
refer to the Encyclopaedia Britannica or other reference books. 

One suggestion for directing the notetaking is to work with the whole 
class at the beginning. Have each student copy the first study question. 
Then after the students have reread pages 2-9, have the students decide 
what should be recorded to answer the question. This might be recorded 
on the chalkboard first, with the students copying the data on their papers. 
List the page reference beside the data. 

A sample student paper might look as follows: 


Notes on People of Ch’ing Dynasty 


Who lives in the home? 
mother — pages 3, 5 
three sons — pages 3, 5 
older brother’s wife — pages 3, 6 
grandfather — page 6 
sister — pages 3,5 
father — page 3 


Repeat this procedure if the class needs it, or give individual help to those 
who need additional guidance. 


Activity 3: As the students gather data from pages 2 through 22, use a part 
of each period to organize the information on a chart. The chart shown 
here shows more dimensions and data than any one chart would probably 
contain. This chart is filled in as a quick reference for the teacher. 


See chart on following page. 
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grandfather and 


grandfather| farming — 
father father 
mother sons 
sons mother 
son’s wife daughter 
unmarried son's wife 
daughter 
housework — 
mother 
daughter 
son’s wife 
going to 
town — men 
teaching— 
scholar (men) 
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depended boys chosen 


father decided on land- by family 
who would go lord when in Pan 
to school and crops were 
who would work poor rich girls 
on the farm in some 
might lose villages 
mother made belongings 
decisions about if they students 
housework could not whose 
pay rent parents 
mother chose could pay 
wife for her saved 
son money to 
buy land 
for the 
family 





Life at school 


students learned to 
read 10,000 
characters 


learned 
writings of 
Confucius 


wrote poems 


memorized 
books 


read aloud 

learned to 
obey their 
elders 

studied to pass 
hard 
examinations 


were whipped 


suffered in 
silence 





Expectations 
of scholars 


to work for 
government 


not to be 
severely punished for 
crimes 


to bring 
honor to the 
family and 
village 


might teach 
school 


might keep 
records for 
the emperor 


to be honored 
guest at 
festivals 


Signs of 
importance 


long 
fingernails 


bound feet 


emperor’s name 
at the begin- 
ning of a new 
line of essay 


young person 
walked behind 
older person 


Note: Save this chart. It will be used again to compare China of the Ch’ing 
dynasty with the People’s Republic of China. Experience has indicated that 
sixth and seventh grade students can successfully make individual desk- 
size charts (15” x 18’’). The wording on the chart should be that agreed on 
by the students. However, the entries should be expressed in specific, not 
general terms. For instance, “grandfather decided who would go to 
school” not “grandfather made important decisions.” 


Activity 4: Direct the students’ attention to the first five columns of the 


chart. Ask: 


What differences do you notice in the kinds of activities 
males did as compared to females? 
What does this tell you about what the Chinese of that time 
felt about males? Females? 
What other information do you have in your notes to 
support what you have said? 
How do you think it would affect a person not to be 
allowed to do things he/she felt were important? 
Has anything like that ever happened to you? How did you 


feel? 


How were decisions made in Chu’s family? 
What does this tell you about how the Chinese felt about 


old age? 


How did the custom of having old people and the son and 
his wife live at home affect housing? 


Direct the students’ attention to the last four columns of the chart. Have 
the students recall Second Brother’s disappointment at not being allowed 


to continue school. Ask: 


1. What do you see on the chart that might explain why 
Second Brother wanted to be a scholar? What other 
reasons might he have had? 








«) 








Continue questioning until students are aware that a scholar not only 
enjoyed personal gain but also brought honor to his family. 


2. What on the chart might explain why Chu did not wish 
to go to school? 


Direct the students’ attention to the “Life at School’’ column. Ask: 


3. What did a student learn about behavior toward his 
family? What other information do you remember (or have 
in your notes) about how Master Wu expected students to 
behave? 

4. What kind of person do you think these teachings 
would help produce? 

5. Why do you suppose obedience and respect for old age 
were taught at school? 

6. What does this tell you about the reasons some things 
are taught in school? 


Possible student responses: 


It’s just a habit they had. I’m glad school isn’t like that 
today. 

People who are taught like that all their lives think 
everyone should be obedient to someone. | guess that’s 
what the emperor wanted. 

The people believed what Confucius taught so they 
wanted their kids to be taught the same things. 

People want their schools to teach what they think is im- 
portant. 


Note: To evaluate responses to Question 6, see Activity 34, pages T33-T34 
for suitable criteria. 


Activity 5: Write the following on the chalkboard: 


wife, oldest son, younger son, daughter, emperor, father, 
scholar 


Diagraming | Ask each student to draw a diagram (such as ladder, pyramid, chain, etc.) 
that shows the order in which he/she thinks these people would have to 
obey people above them. 

Then have the students place a star on the ladder that shows where 
he/she would fit in if he/she lived in China during the Ch’ing dynasty. Have 
the students write a paragraph to answer the question: 


What opportunities would have been open to me if I had 

lived during the Ch’ing dynasty? 
Let several students who have different types of diagrams (e.g. ladder or 
pyramid) reproduce them on the chalkboard and explain the diagram. 
Encourage students to challenge the placement of people if they have 
different information. 

Provide an opportunity for volunteers to tell where they have placed 

themselves on the diagrams and what opportunities they would probably 
have had in life. 


Activity 6: Have the student look again at the diagrams developed in 
Activity 5 to see which part deals with family authority. Ask: 


What did Confucius say about obedience in the family? 
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Where were the writings of Confucius learned? 
What does this tell you about education and family life 
during the Ch’ing dynasty? 


Tell the students to pretend they were being sent by the government to 
assist in a program of housing and education in a country, such as Zaire, 
with which they are not familiar. Ask: 


What questions would you ask before you started the 
housing and education programs? 
Why do you think these questions are important? 


Activity 7: Have the students observe TV commercials and examine news- 
papers and magazines for ads that promote housing for the elderly or ways 
of looking young. After they have reported on their findings, ask: 


What would the people of the Ch’ing dynasty probably 
have thought of this ad? 
What makes you think so? 


OR: Take the students on a study trip to a project that houses the elderly. 
(Select one that is most appropriate for the group, such as a retirement 
home, a hotel, or a country home for the aged.) Have the class prepare a 
list of questions related to care, recreation, visitors, etc. Discuss the 
information gathered on the trip and let the class compare our care for the 
aged with that of the Ch’ing dynasty. 


OR: Invite a beauty consultant, health spa operator, etc., to tell the class 
what people of our culture do to “stay young,’”” how much they spend, etc. 
Compare the way people in our culture feel about age to the way the 
Chinese of the Ch’ing dynasty felt about age. 


Activity 8: Have each student examine the chart developed in Activity 3 to 
find at least one condition of life during the Ch’ing dynasty that she/he 
thinks should have been changed. Then have students write a paragraph 
telling why that condition should have been changed. 

Ask students to share their ideas with the class. Then ask: 


Do you think the Chinese during the Ch’ing dynasty would 
have agreed with your suggestions? Why? Why not? 


Note: Listen for evidence that students realize that people who are reared 
ina culture tend to see their customs as proper and rational. If the students 
have been in the Taba Program for several years, they will have had many 
opportunities to view behavior from another’s viewpoint. 


Activity 9: Have the students read and take notes on pages 23 through 29. 
Duplicate the following study questions: 


Why did Chu go to Peking? 

What hardships did he have? 

What did he see in Peking that he had never seen in Pan? 

What problem was his family having in Pan? 

What signs of poverty did he see in Peking? 

Who was allowed on the grounds of the emperor’s palace2 
Who was forbidden on them? 

How were the students kept from cheating? 
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What did the students write about in examinations? 

What did the merchant's son say he would do to pass the 
examinations? 

If he did not pass, how would the merchant's son get a 
government job? 

What had the older man done to get money to come to 
Peking? 

If Chu did not pass, what would happen to his family? 


Activity 10: Provide time for the students to review their notes taken in 
Activity 9. Then ask: 


1. What happened to Chu in Peking? 


Note: Encourage the students to use their notes, refer to their source 
book, and recall from memory. 


2. Why do you suppose he stayed on and worked so hard 
to pass? 


Note: Additional questions may be needed to elicit from the students that 
the family had supported Chu all his years in school and he wanted to get 
into a position to support them. 


3. How many students started the exams? How many 
finally passed? 

4. How do you suppose those who failed felt toward 
those who passed? 

5. Why do you think they would feel that way? 

6. Who has a different idea about how some might have 
felt? 

7. How do you suppose those who passed felt? 

8. Have you ever had something like this happen to you? 

9. How did you feel? 
10. Why do you think you felt that way? 


Student responses to Questions 4 and 5 can be evaluated according to the 
following criteria. For each criterion the high and low levels of possible 
student responses are illustrated. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘They felt angry because the others had won 
the honor they wanted.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
or refer to a concrete incident? 

For example: “They wanted to hit the people who 
passed.” 


2. Sertsitivity 


a. Does the student recognize the feelings of others or 
theorize about feelings that are not obvious? 
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For example: ‘They were worried because they wouldn’t 
be able to do as much for their families as those who 
passed.” 


b. Does the student indicate no recognition of the feeling 
of others? 
For example: ‘They didn’t want to work anyway.” 


3. Tentativeness (Note that Tentativeness is either indicated or it is not. 
There are no high and low levels for this criterion.) 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his/her 
inference is based on limited data and, therefore, may be 
misleading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,” 
“| think” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: ‘Maybe they felt like they weren’t as smart as 
the people who passed.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his/her 
inference is based on limited data and, therefore, may be 
misleading? 

For example: ‘They felt like they weren’t as smart as the 
people who passed.” 


Activity 11: Write the following phrases on the chalkboard, leaving space 
to write in student responses. 





a. The scholar expected 





b. The family expected 


Tell the students that the scholar and the family expected things of each 
other. Ask the students to suggest how these ‘‘sentences’’ might be com- 
pleted. Possible responses: 


a. The scholar expected—the family to support him. 
—to get rich. 
—to get a good job. 
—to help his family. 
b. The family expected the scholar—to study hard. 
—to behave properly. 
—to pass examinations. 
—to get a good job working 
for the emperor. 
—to help his family. 


Ask: 


If the student failed, which of these expectations could not 
be met? 
How would expectations like these affect a person? 


Discuss the kind of persons Chu, the merchant's son, and the old man 
were. List on the chalkboard the traits they had in common as well as how 
they differed. 

Plan a dramatization in which the old man and Chu respond to the 
merchant's son’s statement that he will bribe a government official to get a 
good job. Let the class work in pairs to write one argument (either for or 
against the idea) that each character nfight give. Talk through the 
arguments with the class; then let three volunteers dramatize the situation. 
(Chu’s argument against the idea might be: “You will disgrace your 
family.”” The old man’s argument for the idea might be: ““You have to do 
something to make money or you will be poor all your life.”’) 
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Evaluating Tell the students who act as the audience to note: 
dramatization 


How do the two younger men behave toward the older 
man? 

Do the arguments stress family loyalty or the personal 
desires of the individual? 

How well do the actors show feelings appropriate to the 
characters rather than their own personal feelings? 


After the dramatization let the students evaluate the three characteriza- 
tions. Questions you might ask: Do the actors show the old man as 
depressed and desperate? Was the merchant’s son arrogant and cocky or 
desperate? Was Chu ambivalent or consistent? 


Then ask: 
Challenging What would you say if someone said that education during 
statements the Ch’ing dynasty produced persons who were all alike? 


Activity 12: After the dramatization ask: 


ANALYZING VALUES 1. What do you think Chu would have done if he had seen 
the merchant’s son cheating on a test? 
2. What do you think would have been his reason for 
doing that? 
3. What does this reason tell you about what is important 
to him? 


Duplicate the following and let each student respond: 


Your class is taking a closed-book test that will determine 
who gets on the honor roll. Your parents hope you will 
make it. The teacher is called from the room. She/he asks 
everyone to be on his/her honor to work independently 
while she/he is gone. Suddenly you notice a student you 
do not like looking in a textbook. What will you do? Check 
one. 


___ a. Tell the student you saw the cheating and let it go 
at that. 

. Say nothing. 

. Tell the teacher what you saw. 

. Look in the textbook for answers, too. 

. Try to find out why the student is cheating. 
Something else. What? 


Fe ey {ek (ey (or 





Give the students an opportunity to share their decisions and tell why they 
would do that. Then ask: 


4. What does this reason show about what you think is 
important? 

5. If you did this, what do you think the consequences 
‘would be? Would you do it anyway? 

6. What differences do you see in what all of us think is 
important? 
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In evaluating student responses to the cheating situation, especially Ques- 
tion 4, note the student's ability to produce an inference about values from 
an example of a person’s behavior. The example of behavior in this case is 
the student’s own choice about what to do in a school situation. Some 
students may need encouragement or help in seeing how such inferences 
can be made. 

If the student is able to infer values from behavior, then a criterion called 
Ethical Level is useful in evaluation. The three categories illustrate the high 
to low levels of possible student responses. 


Ethical Level 


a. Does the student’s response show altruism — concern 
for the welfare of others? 

For example: ‘(choice ‘a’) Maybe then they’Il think about 
what they’re doing.” Or “(choice ‘e’) It’s important to 
know why someone cheats.” 


b. Does the student’s response show conformity — con- 
cern for pleasing others or obeying authority? 

For example: “(choice ‘a’) | wouldn’t want to tell because 
then other kids wouldn’t like me.” 


c. Does the student’s response show egocentrism — 
primary interest in seeking pleasure, avoiding punish- 
ment, or in bargaining? 

For example: “(choice ‘a’) It would be fun to embarrass 
someone.” 


Activity 13: Have the students refer to page 21 in the student book to review 
who Confucius thought knew best about what was morally right. 
Then ask: 


Would you agree with what Confucius taught? 
What proof have you seen for what you think? 


Encourage students to remain alert to news about their own city govern- 
ment. What people are speaking out at city meetings? What are their ideas? 
Do you agree with them? 


Activity 14: Duplicate for the class the following situation, or use a problem 
of local concern. 


The city government wishes to demolish a building being 
used as a teen-age club and replace it with a parking lot. 
The teen-agers and their parents are protesting because 
there is no other place for the club. People who drive into 
the area to work say they need a place to park. 


Who do you think can best help the government decide 
what is the right and just thing to do: 


the parents 

. college professors 
the teen-agers 

. a social worker 

a minister or priest 
someone else. Who? 
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Role playing 


Let the students interview three persons — other students, parents, 
neighbors, teachers — to answer the question. Have them ask the persons 
interviewed why they responded as they did. 

Let a small group tally the responses and report the results. Then ask: 


Who did most of the people interviewed select? 
Have a number of students tell why that person was selected. Then ask: 


Which one do you think Confucius would have selected? 
To what extent did the people agree with Confucius? 
How do you explain any difference? 


Activity 15: Let students who have read additional material on Confucius 
plan how to report to the class. If drawings and maps are used, they might 
be arranged on a bulletin board together with some of his teachings. 

Have the students enter a date for Confucius on the timeline started in 
Activity 1. Then have them figure approximately how long his teachings 
have lasted. 


Activity 16: Recall how the story ended with Chu returning home to await 
word about the exams. Discuss the consequences for Chu if he passes or 
fails the exams. Then let each student write a paragraph on what he/she 
thinks the rest of Chu’s life might be like. Let the class form groups of not 
more than five and share what they have written. 


OR: Let two groups dramatize different endings to the story. Two groups 
of not more than eight could plan what might happen and what the 
characters might say. Then dramatize the ending, using as many people as 
are needed. 
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Institutions are established to serve societies and change as 
societies change. 


Institutions such as education, family structure, religion, and government 
have changed somewhat as society has gone through social, political, and 
economic changes. However, these institutions have also remained the 
same in many ways. 


Sequencer. 


Activity 17: Have the students look at their timelines. Explain that the 
Ch’ing dynasty came to an end in 1911 through revolution. Have students 
enter the date and event on the timeline. Have students indicate the date 
1949 on the timeline and enter the communist revolution at that date. Tell 
the class that in that year the Communist Party came to power. Since then 
China has been known as the People’s Republic of China. Many of the 
people who opposed the revolution left China and formed their own 
government, the Republic of China, on the island of Taiwan. 

Ask the student to figure how long the Ch’ing dynasty was in power and 
how long the Communist Party has been in power. 

Propose the following situation for the class: 


Suppose anew government, such as the Communist Party, 
proposed to require all people of the Ch’ing dynasty to do 
some manual labor and to take away the wealth of rich 
merchants. 


Who might oppose the changes? What makes you think 
so? 

Who might favor these changes? What makes you think 
so? 


Note: Students tend to offer the obvious reasons of material considera- 
tions. Continue to question them to elicit other motivations, such as: 
beliefs in what is right or just, habit or tradition, etc. 


Activity 18: Have the students look at the pictures in the student book, 
pages 30 through 61. Ask: 


What did you notice that is different from the days of the 
Ch’ing dynasty? 


Activity 19: Have the students examine the map of China on page 4 to find 
the People’s Republic of China. Ask: 


What symbol outlines the borders of the People’s Republic 
of China? 
What color shows the area of the Ch’ing dynasty? 

How does the size of the People’s Republic of China com- 
pare to the size of China during the Ch’ing dynasty? 
About how many miles (kilometers) is China at its widest 

point? 
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Have the students locate Canton and Peking. Then refer them to a wall map 
of the world, and have them locate Canton, Peking, and the equator on it. 
Let astudent measure the number of miles (kilometers) Peking and Canton 
are north of the equator. Then ask: 


How do you think this difference in distance from the 
equator might affect the climate of these two cities? 
What other things need to be considered to find out about 
climate?(Such as distance from warm or cold bodies of 

water, altitude, and prevailing winds.) 


Refer the class to the map on pages 126-127 and ask: 


Which cities in China can be reached by ocean-going 
ships? 

How would you expect this to affect the lives of the people 
in those cities? 


Have the students examine the map on page 40. Ask: 
What kind of information can we get from this map? 
Direct their attention to the map legend. Ask: 


What symbols do you see? 

Where can you find examples of (each symbol taken in 
turn)? 

Where is most of the cropland in China? Where is the 
urban-industrial area? 

What do you notice about the area where there is little or 
no agriculture? 

What can you say about the way the land in China is used? 


Activity 20: Tell the students that the Italian film director Antonioni re- 
cently made a documentary film in the People’s Republic of China. While 
there, he asked the head of Peking TV what he thought was his country’s 
greatest accomplishment. The reply came without a moment's hesitation: 
“The new person. We constructed the new person.” Ask: 


What do you think the TV man meant by “the new 
person?” 


Direct the student’s attention to the chart developed in Activity 3. Ask: 


If we are to compare ‘‘the new person” of the People’s 
Republic of China with the people of the Ch’ing dynasty 
what kind of information do we need? 


Note: This is an opportunity to stress that comparable data must be 
gathered in order to contrast the two periods of Chinese history. Use such 
questions as, “If we read only about the army or music of the People’s 
Republic of China, how could we compare it with the Ch’ing dynasty?” 
Assure the students that these aspects of the culture can be dealt with, but 
the first responsibility is to gather comparable data. 


Optional Activity: If you think the students need practice evaluating ques- 
tions, write on the chalkboard: 


What did Fa-lan decide to do? 
What decisions were made and who made them? 
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After the students have read the questions to themselves, tell them that 
Fa-lan is a person in the family they are going to study next. Then ask: 


If | ask these two questions about the family we are to 
study, from which questions would | get more answers? 
Why do you think so? 


Write two more sample questions on the chalkboard, such as: 


What did the father do to help at home? 
What jobs were to be done at home and who did them? 


Ask the students to think about these questions. Then ask: 


Which question asks for more information? 
What makes you think so? 


Activity 21: Ask each student to write one question that he/she feels is 
important to ask about the People’s Republic of China to compare it to the 
Ch’ing dynasty. 

Collect the papers and note whether the students have asked for com- 
parable data (to Ch’ing dynasty data). If they did the preceding Optional 
Activity (evaluating questions), you might want to note whether the stu- 
dents have made an effort to make their questions less specific and more 
open. Note also whether students are more concerned with people, than 
with places, products, etc. 


Activity 22: Have the students look again at the pictures and read the 
captions and text on pages 30 through 61. 


Note: Activity 22 (gathering information) and Activity 23 (organizing infor- 
mation) run concurrently. See the Note in Activity 2 about reading and 
notetaking. 


Provide a list of study questions. Begin with the questions the students 
wrote in Activity 21, adding any of those below not suggested by the 
students. These should be duplicated or written on the chalkboard for the 
class to copy. 

Review with the students the form for notetaking introduced in Activity 
2. Suggested study questions: 


Who lives in Fa-lan’s house? 

What jobs need to be done in the home? In the city? 
Who does these jobs? 

What kind of housing is available? 

Who owns the housing? 

Who now has power in the People’s Republic of China? 
What activities take place at the imperial palace? 

What would one see when walking the streets of Peking? 
Who makes up the study groups? 

What is studied? 

What decision did Fa-lan have to make? 

What did Fa-lan’s parents advise her to do? 


Suggested references for students who wish to do research on the 
People’s Republic of China are listed on pages T5-T7. Suggestions for films 
and filmstrips that might be used in this section are also listed. Student 
reports on China’s foreign relations are suggested in Activity 30. 











Activity 23: Below is an example of a chart that might be made of the 
information about the People’s Republic of China. 


) 
> Organizing | Note: Experience has shown that many seventh grade classes can contrast 
information | data on the chart developed in Activity 3 with data in their notes; others 
seem to need data laid out in identical charts. Each teacher must decide 
what is necessary for her/his class. 


CITY LIFE IN THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Members in the Who did these Who made Who went to 


home Hobs jobs? decisions? school? Life at School 





mother college teaching father Fa-lan made all boys and study writings of Mao 
father decision to girls 
Fa-lan automobile go to commune help each other 
Fa-lan’s brother factory work older brother when she was people in 
young couple who asked to go study groups | help in factory/farm 
work in library cooking mother and Fa-lan by the school (students, 
janitors, study science, English, 
setting table father and younger | Fa-lan’s brother cooks, politics, history, 
brother was assigned teachers, Chinese literature 
to a factory etc.) 
library work young couple discuss instead of 
Fa-lan’s father memorize 
small factory work students was sent by 
the university teachers expect to help 
small farmyard work | students committee to students 
the commune 











doctors men and women 


teaching men and women 











factory work men and women 


Activity 24: Discuss the changes that have taken place in China by asking: 


DEVELOPING 1. What differences do you notice between life during 
GENERALIZATIONS the Ch’ing dynasty and in the People’s Republic of China? 


Note: Continue questioning until students have noted differences in fam- 
ily composition, housing, decision-making, school curriculum, and treat- 
ment of students. 


2. What things have stayed about the same? 


Direct the students’ attention to the policy of sending people (students 
and adults) to communes for two or more years. Ask: 


3. Why do you suppose the government does this? 
4. How might an absence of two years affect family life? 


Note: Care should be taken to insure that students do not confuse the 
outcome with the purpose of this policy. The policy is not instituted for the 
purpose of weakening family ties, although that may be one of the results. 


Then ask: 


5. What activities sometimes take members of our 
families away from home for long periods of time? (Army 
service, education, travel, work away from home) 


Have the students think for a few seconds about life in the People’s 
Republic of China. Ask: 


.) 6. What kind of person do you think the schools hope to 
produce? 
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7. How would that differ from a person who had to com- 
pete in the examinations of the Ch’ing dynasty? 


Project the following Confucian rule of behavior from a transparency, or a) 
write it on the chalkboard: 


Shen Chu-liang one day remarked to Confucius, “In my 
town there is one so upright that when his father stole a 
sheep, he, the son, testified against him.” 


[Confucius answered, ] ‘The upright folk of my town differ 
from this. The father in such a case would conceal the son, 
and the son would conceal the father. Uprightness lies 
therein.” 


Ask: 





8. What do you suppose the leaders of the People’s 
Republic of China think of this teaching of Confucius? 
Who do you think is right? 

9. If the students arrange a bulletin board on Confucius, 
ask: What sayings on this bulletin board would the 
Chinese people of today not want in their schools? 


Note: For more information about the view of Confucius in the People’s 
Republic of China, see “The Case Against Confucius” in Saturday 
Review/World, May 18, 1974, page 12. 


Have the students check their notes (or chart) to see what people make up 
a study group. Ask: 





10. Why do you suppose the groups are planned to 
contain people who do different kinds of work? 

11. Based on all that we have discussed, how do you 
suppose these changes in family and education are 
affecting the people? 


Have the students write their responses to the following question: 


12. What can you say about changes leaders hope to make 
in the people and what might have to be done in education 
and the family as a result? 


Note: Additional questions should be asked if students overgeneralize. 
China is a large and complex country with diversity. Students should be 
encouraged to speak tentatively as they draw conclusions. 


Possible student responses: 


If you want people to be useful you have to let them learn 
about work during their school years. 

Leaders who want people to be equal would probably want 
all kids to go to school and they’d probably be for 
women’s rights. 

When important changes are being made the family and 
schools have to teach new ideas but they still take care of 
children and teach them. 


Note: To evaluate responses to Question 12, see Activity 34, pages T33-T34 
for suitable criteria. 
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Activity 25: Examine the students’ papers written in Activity 24, and select 
one statement of high quality. Formulate a comparable statement of lower 
quality. Write the two statements on the chalkboard or on a transparency. 


For example: 


The leaders would want all kids to go to school and they'd be for 
women’s rights. 
Leaders who want people to be equal would probably want all kids 
to go to school and they’d probably be for women’s rights. 
Then ask: 


What differences do you notice between these two state- 
ments? 


Pursue the questioning until the students notice that the second statement 
is more precise. The second statement includes ‘‘who want people to be 
equal’’ and the tentative term ‘‘probably.”’ 


Note: Following is a sample sequence of dialogue between a teacher anda 
twelve-year-old student: 
Teacher: What differences do you notice between these 
two statements? 
Student: Whoever wrote the second statement was not 
saying ‘all the leaders” or just ‘some leaders.” 
He or she was telling which leaders. 
Teacher: And why do you suppose he or she used the 
word “probably’’? 
Student: Well, you can’t be sure people will do what you 
think. Just maybe they will. 


Activity 26: Write the word institution on the chalkboard. Say the word for 
the students and have them repeat it. 


Note: The purpose of this activity is to have the students attain an under- 
standing of the term institution as organized patterns of behavior which 
are very important to a culture or society. The concept is not an easy one, 
but one that has a “growing edge.” The concept will be better understood 
as it is met repeatedly in many social studies courses. 

In the Attaining Concepts task there are five steps: 


1. Writing the term on the chalkboard and having the 
students say the word. 

2. Giving examples and non-examples of the concept. 
(The manner in which the examples and non-examples are 
presented should differ according to the needs of the 
class. Some teachers duplicate them; others write them on 
butcher paper.) 

3. Finding how the examples and non-examples differ. 
4. Forming a definition of the concept. 

5. Testing 


Tell the students the following is an example of an institution. Have a 
student read: 


Among the Bedouin of the Negev the members of ‘‘the big 
family’’ depend on each other for protection, for help 
when one is in need, and during important celebrations 
such as weddings. This has been true for many genera- 
tions. 
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Tell the students the following is not an example of an institution. Have a 
student read: 


Many people have bought apartments in an apartment 
building in Chicago. Some of the people know each other, 
but most do not. They do not call on each other for help, 
and they do not celebrate events together. 


Ask: 


What difference do you notice between the example thati/s 
an institution and the example that is not an institution? 
(Organized pattern and importance are lacking in the 
second example.) 


Tell the students the following is an example of an institution. Third 
student reads: 


Millions of people belong to the Islam religion. The mem- 
bers believe that Allah is God and Muhammad is his mes- 
senger. The Muslims have a set of rules to live by and they 
worship in buildings called mosques. 


Tell the students that the next example is not an example of an institution. 


A few people believe the world will come to an end by next 
Christmas. Sometimes they get together to talk about the 
end of the world. 


Ask: 
What difference do you notice between the example thats 
an institution and the example that is not an institution? 
(Organized pattern and importance are lacking in second 
example.) 

Then ask: 


From what you have learned by looking at the examples 
and non-examples, what would you say the word 
institution means? 


Note: Some teachers prefer to build a definition with the whole class; 
others prefer to have each child attempt to write a definition and the build 
one for the class. 


To test the student’s understanding of the word institution, duplicate the 
following and ask the students to fill in the blank with an institution or not 
an institution. 


1. Every morning when Juan Perez goes to the corner to 
catch the bus he sees the same group of people. They 
usually say ‘‘Good morning,” but he doesn’t know their 
names and he doesn’t ever see them any place else. This 
group is (not an institution). 


2. For 200 years the people of the United States have 
elected lawmakers, built government buildings, and paid 
taxes to support the people who run the government. 
The government is (an institution). 


3. The people of the United States pay taxes to provide 
education for their children. They build schools, decide 
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what the students shall study, and make laws that say how 
long a student must attend school. 
Education is (an institution). 


Discuss with the students their decisions on the examples and non- 
examples and ask why they made the decisions they did. Use the results as 
the basis for any further clarification. 


Activity 27: Read the poem accompanying the picture of the poetry class on 
page 37 in the student book. Ask: 


What do you think the old peasant meant when he wrote, 
“For a thousand years the tip of my pen never talked’’? 

How do you think it would feel to learn to read and write at 
the age of 50? 


Possible student responses: 


You'd wonder about what you didn’t learn all those years. 

You'd probably not want to do anything but read. 

It would be so exciting you’d want all people to learn to 
read. 

You'd find out you knew a lot of those things before you 
read about them. 


Ask the students to write a paragraph developing one of the following 
titles. Encourage them to describe their feelings about the experience. 


The Most Exciting Idea | Ever Got 
When | First Learned How to 
| Wish | Could Learn to 
| Never Knew Until 














OR: Ask students to create their own titles about a learning experience and 
tell how they felt about it. 


OR: Invite a teacher of adult education to talk about the many kinds of 
training that lead to new opportunities for adults of all ages. 


Activity 28: Ask the students how they learn about things outside of school, 
for example: TV, billboards, library books, newspapers, etc. Ask: 


Which of these sometimes carry messages the government 
is trying to convey to you? 

What are some of the messages? (For example, the bene- 
fits of being in the armed forces, keeping the country 
clean, how the tax dollar is spent, etc.) 


Have the students look through their books and read captions on pages 30 
through 61 to find which pictures show the Chinese government giving a 
message to the people. Ask: 


What is the message? 


Tell the students that children’s books in the People’s Republic of China 
also carry messages. If the following article is available, have one of the 
students read it and report to the class: ‘‘What Chinese Children Read: A 
Morality Tale’ by Phyllis Krasilovsky. Publishers Weekly, February 26, 1973. 
Reprinted in Maryknoll, June 1974. 
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If the article is not available, duplicate or project from a transparency the 
following descriptive statements about and from Chinese children’s 
books: 


Huang, a young Chinese, volunteers in 1950 to fight the 
United States soldiers in North Korea. His mother advises 
him, “Just do what your commander says and give the 
American invaders a good beating.” 


Ask: 


What message do you think the author is trying to get 
across to the children? 
What effect do you think it will have on the children? 


Then read: 


After our nap we have refreshments, Tung-tung passes the 
sweets, | take round the biscuits. The large and good ones | 
give to other children, and keep the small ones for myself. 


Ask: 


What message do you think the author is trying to get 
across to the children? 

What effect do you think these messages will have on 
children? 


Interviewing | Let one or two volunteers talk to a primary teacher or a children’s librarian 
to find out whether children’s stories in the United States are written to 
teach a moral. If so, what kinds of lessons do they teach? 

Provide time later for the students to report to the class. Let them 
compare the morals taught in the United States to those taught in China. 


Activity 29: Write on the chalkboard: 


“Be smart and get ahead.” 

“What will happen to your family if you fail in your 
studies?” 

“Study hard so you will not disgrace your family by work- 
ing with your hands.” 

“Practice every day so you'll make the first team.” 

“Work hard in college so you can help the people of your 
town.” 

“If you make an ‘A’ we'll get you a bike.” 

“If you don’t look out for yourself, no one else will.” 


Ask: 


In which time or culture would parents most likely say each 
of these things — during the Ch’ing dynasty, in the 
People’s Republic of China, or in the United States? 

What effect do you think these sayings would have on a 
child? 


Note: Encourage the students to see that some of these may be said by 
parents of more than one culture or time. 
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Activity 30: Recall that Fa-lan also studied about China’s relations with 
other nations (page 36 in the student book). Let students who have read 
articles on China’s foreign relations report to the class. 

After the students report, ask appropriate questions, such as: 


Which of these nations are neighbors of the People’s Re- 
public of China? How does the People’s Republic of 
China get along with neighboring nations? 

What is the People’s Republic of China contributing to the 
developing nations of Africa? 

How does the People’s Republic of China vote in the 
United Nations? 


Suggested teacher reference: 


“The Chinese in Africa’ by Dexter Tiranti. From New /n- 
ternationalist, May 1973, pages 12-15. 


Activity 31: Recall the discussion Fa-lan had with her study group about her 
assignment to a rural commune. Ask: 


What did Fa-lan do when she was told she was assigned to a 
rural Commune? 

What do you think she valued? 

What choices did she have? 


Let the class make a decision tree for Fa-lan. Add some arrows for em- 
phasis. For example: 


FA-LAN’S DECISION 





Forces for Can work in——___ | <— Group thinks she needs practical Forces for 


staying in hospital experience going to 
Peking Doesn't want to——_4 é- Might not be allowed to go to the commune 
leave home college if she doesn’t go 
Doesn't know any- ——- | €— Will understand people 
thing about farming better 


Father advises her ——— | <— Mother advises her to go 
to stay 

Could read medical—— 
books in Peking 


Friends might think——-> 
she should stay 





Take one choice and diagram what might happen (the consequences). For 
example: 


Go to commune ————> work on commune —————-» 


decide to stay there and work 


Go to commune————>5 work on commune ————_5 
return and go to college ————5 become doctor 


Stay in Peking ————> friends criticize you————_> 


aren't admitted to college 
Ask: 


What did you say Fa-lan valued? 
What consequence do you think Fa-lan thought about 
most because of what she valued? 


Ask each student to think about how much freedom people have and write 
a paragraph on how much free choice he/she thinks Fa-lan had. 
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Activity 32: Ask students to review the advice of both Fa-lan’s mother and 
father on pages 41-44. Ask: 


Suppose someone said, ‘All the people in China think 
exactly alike.”” What would you say? 

If you think the statement should be changed, how would 
you change it? 


Activity 33: Have the students look in their folders for the paragraph they 
wrote in Activity 8 about what they thought should be changed in the China 
of the Ch’ing dynasty. Ask: 


How many of your suggested changes have occurred in 
China? 


Activity 34: Ask the students to examine the pictures and read the text and 
captions on pages 45 to 60 (stop at “Return to Peking”). 
Ask the students to take notes on the following study questions: 


What percentage of China’s people live on communes? 
What is the land like around Lanchow? 

What crops were grown? 

How was the work divided up on the commune? 
What was done with the commune’s surplus crops? 
What was the work schedule on the farm? 

What problem did Fa-lan have? 

How were prices kept down at commune stores? 
How was the income from a commune farm divided? 
Who recommends the best age for marriage? 

Who chooses a mate for a young man or woman? 
What new job was Fa-lan asked to do? 

What did Fa-lan do to save the crops? 

Where was an injured person cared for? 


Give the students time to review their notes. Then ask: 


1. What things does the commune or government do for 
the people? (For example, provides housing, buys crops, 
keeps rural prices down, builds schools, provides child 
care, agricultural machinery, hospitals, etc.) 

2. In return, what does the government expect of the 
people? (For example, work hard, serve the community, 
produce for other communes, accepta fixed price for their 
products, etc.) 

3. In the time of the Ch’ing dynasty who provided hous- 
ing, paid for education, took care of children, or helped if 
the crop failed? 

4. What happened if the family couldn’t help? . 

5. How does a wedding today differ from the weddings 
during the Ch’ing dynasty? 


Have the students check page 58 to see where the young people will live. 
Ask: 


6. How is this different from Chu’s brother and his wife 
when they married? 
7. If adaughter-in-law had a cruel mother-in-law, what do 
you suppose would happen when the younger woman 
grew older and her son brought his new wife home? What 
makes you think so? 








EVALUATION 








Write the following diagram on the board to show relationships during the 
Ch’ing dynasty. 


father husband mother-in-law 
son wife daughter-in-law 
Then ask: 


8. How could we change this diagram to show new rela- 
tionships in China today? 

9. What can you say about what is happening to family life 
in the People’s Republic of China today? 


Written or verbal student responses to the Question 9 can be evaluated 
according to the following criteria. For each criterion, high and low levels 
of possible student responses are illustrated. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘Many traditions have changed so family 
members are more equal to each other now than they used 
to be.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
or refer to concrete incidents? 
For example: ‘Families do what Mao says.” 


2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response encompass several as- 
pects of family life in the People’s Republic of China? 
For example: “Families aren’t usually on their own so 
much anymore. The government helps people to work 
together to solve their problems.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most important as- 
pects of family life in the People’s Republic of China? 
For example: “The parents don’t pick marriage partners.” 


3. Ethnocentrism (Note that it is the absence of this quality that is desired, 
as in “a” below.) 


a. Does the student indicate an understanding of the 
People’s Republic of China without taking a superior view 
of his own culture group? 

For example: “Family life in China is different from family 
life in the United States partly because of the things the 
government does.” 


b. Does the student express negative comments about the 
People’s Republic of China based ona superior view of his 
own culture group? 

For example: ‘Family life in China is weird because people 
let the government tell them what to do.” 


4. Tentativeness 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data and, therefore, may be 
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misleading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,” 
“4 think” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: ‘Families probably have a better life now that 
the government does so many things for them.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data? 

For example: ‘Families have a better life now that the 
government does so many things for them.” 


Map skills | Activity 35: Have the students examine the map on page 40. Ask: 


What kind of information can we get from this map? 
How is land used in the Lanchow area? 

How is land used in the Peking area? 

Where do you find most of the cropland of China? 

In what direction do the major rivers flow? (Direct students 
to the map on page 4 to see what accounts for this.) 
Where would you expect to find most of China’s people 

living? 





Activity 36: Recall the problem Fa-lan had on the commune by asking: 


INTERPERSONAL 1. What happened when Fa-lan got overly tired working 
PROBLEM SOLVING on the commune? 

2. What do you think Fa-lan should have done? Why? 
3. How do you think the other people in the brigade 
would have reacted if she had done that? Why? 
4. Have you ever been asked to do a job that was just too : 
hard? : 
5. What did you do? | 
6. As you think back now, do you think that was a good or 
bad thing to do? 
7. Why do you think so? 
8. Is there anything you could have done differently? 





EVALUATION | Questions such as these, which explore reactions to interpersonal con- 
flict, are particularly useful in assessing feelings and attitudes. Each stu- 
dent may be asked to write his answers to one or more questions before 
discussing, or a checklist may be used by the teacher to record responses 
during class discussion. In either case, the following criteria are suggested 
for evaluating student responses to Question 2. For each criterion the high 
to low levels of possible student responses are illustrated. 


1. Ethnical level 


a. Does the student show concern for participants and/or : 
try to reconcile opposing viewpoints? 

For example: “She should have told them how she felt so 
they could discuss it and figure out what to do.” 





b. Does the student show an acceptance of rules and/or 
adherence to particular societal rules? Cc 
For example: “She should have kept working like all the 

other people had to do.” 
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c. Does the student solve the problem on the basis of 
expediency — as easily as possible, without regard to ethi- 
cal concerns and often by referral to other authority? 
For example: ‘She should have complained to commune 
officials about how she was being treated.” 


2. Sympathetic response 


a. Does the student show sympathy or support for those 
involved? 

For example: “She was so tired that she didn’t think about 
what she was saying.” 


b. Does the student show a punitive attitude toward those 
involved? 

For example: ‘She said something mean and Old Han 
should have been tougher on her.” 


3. Rationality 


a. Does the student indicate more than one solution 
and/or an awareness that the solution may be imperfect or 
that others of equal merit are possible? 

For example: “She might have asked them to get more 
workers or to let her work less until she got used to it.” 


b. Does the student indicate one solution and no aware- 
ness that the solution may be imperfect or that others of 
equal merit are possible? 

For example: “She should have asked to take more breaks 
at first.”” 


c. Does the student indicate no possible solution? 
For example: ‘She said the wrong thing.” 


Possible Use of Results: 


Comparisons may be made with other student responses in regard to 
interpersonal conflict. In time, one would hope to see that students are 
becoming more “ethical” in the sense of progressing from simple expe- 
diency, to acceptance of rules, and then to concern with implications of 
rules for those involved. One would also hope to see students becoming 
more sympathetic with persons in a conflict situation and more flexible in 
developing solutions to such conflicts. 


Activity 37: Read ‘‘Return to Peking’ (pages 60 and 61) to the class. Ask: 


What has happened to Fa-lan? 

How do you suppose she feels? 

What consequences will she consider before she makes a 
decision? 


Ask each member of the class to write a paragraph telling what they think 
Fa-lan will do and why they think she will do it. 

Provide time for anumber of volunteers to share what they have written 
with the class. 
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Activity 38: Have the students reread the paragraph they wrote in the 
Opener about what could be done to produce an adult with admirable 


qualities. Ask: C 


How many things you suggested are being tried in the 
People’s Republic of China? 

What would you add to your list of things to do to produce 
“the new person’? 
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Institutions are established to serve societies and change as 
societies change. 


Institutions such as education, family structure, religion, and government 
have changed somewhat as society has gone through social, political, and 
economic change. However, these institutions have also remained the 
Same in many ways. 


Sequence 3 


Activity 39: Tell the students they will be considering two institutions — 
religion and government — as they study Japan. 

Have the class examine the pictures and read the captions on pages 62 
through 93. Tell the students to gather information to answer the following 
study questions: 


Which religions were practiced in feudal Japan? 

What rites were practiced? 

What were the rules and beliefs of the religions? 

Describe the religious organizations and buildings. 

What did people do that showed they considered the 
religion important? 


Provide the students with a work sheet with the headings on the chart that 
follows. Ask them to answer the study questions by filling in the chart as 
they read. They will keep the charts in their folders and add to them as they 
read later. Some teachers may prefer to use a different sheet for each 
religion. 


How people 


Names of 


Rules and 


Organizations 





religions beliefs and buildings site ee 
Shinto cleansing at many gods shrines people traveled 
the fountain | gods of forests, people do not far to 
offering rice streams, sun need to learn shrines 
to gods emperor descen- Shinto from ete: 
praying dant from Sun an expert 
etc. Goddess 
etc. 
Zen practiced people can monasteries people stu- 
Buddhism Zazen become learn from died at 


ete: 


enlightened 
etc: 


experts 
etc. 





monasteries 
etc. 


Note: The purpose of this activity is to focus the students’ attention on 
several aspects of organized religion, not to require the students to be- 
come knowledgeable about the many fine distinctions between Shinto 
and Zen Buddhism. 
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Intake of | Activity 40: Have the students read and take notes on pages 63 through 72. 
information | Suggested study questions: 


Where did Dairyo travel to? C 
Why did he take the trip? 
What did he find out? 

What problems did Suzu tell Dairyo about on his return? 

What solution did the clan leader suggest? 


Start students also reading additional material. Provide time for them to 
report on these readings at appropriate points in the study of feudal Japan. 
Suggested references are listed on pages T7-T8. Student reports on 
Buddha are suggested in Activity 53. 


Note: You may wish to read selections of Pageant of Japanese History to 
the class. Also, encourage students to check encyclopedic references for 
information about Yoritomo Minamoto. 


Activity 41: Discuss the information from the student source book by 
asking: 


INTERPERSONAL 1. What happened in the episode about Dairyo? 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Continue questioning until the students tell about the problems at home 
as well as the trip to Ise. 


2. What did Dairyo do when the clan leader suggested : 
they give their lands to the warrior Musashi? 
3. How do you think the clan leader felt when Dairyo did | 


this? Why? Cc | 
4. Have you ever been in a position where you disap- | 
proved of something but were expected to keep quiet? : 
5. What did you do? 

6. As you look back now, do you think that was a good or 
bad thing to do? 

7. Why do you think so? 

8. Is there anything you could have done differently? 


Activity 42: Have the students review the alternatives that Dairyo had when 
he had a poor crop — keep his land, become an outlaw, turn his land over 
to a big warrior landlord (pages 65 through 72). 

As the students give Dairyo’s alternatives list them on the chalkboard or 
transparency (example follows) and ask what the consequences (both 
positive and negative) might be. 


Alternatives Consequences 





keep his land 

become an outlaw 

turn his land over 
to a warrior 
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Map skills 


Discuss with the students the feelings Dairyo might have had if he had 
chosen to become an outlaw or let his family starve. Then ask them to write 
a paragraph about Dairyo’s feelings about giving up his lands. 

After the writing, provide time for the students to present different views 
of how Dairyo might have felt. Then ask: 


What alternatives do persons faced with extreme poverty 
have in our society? 


List on the chalkboard the alternatives students suggest (example below), 
and then let them project consequences. 


Alternatives Consequences 





Food stamps 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Summer work program 

Help from charitable or- 
ganizations (these should 
be specific, local organ- 
izations students could 
recognize) 

Free breakfast, lunch pro- 
grams 


Ask: 


Which set of alternatives (Dairyo’s or ours) do you think 
helps more to provide a better life? 
What makes you think so? 


Note: Observe whether the students give only consequences to individu- 
als, such as “I wouldn’t be hungry” or whether they consider social 
consequences, such as, “Children could learn better” or “There wouldn’t 
be so much crime.” 


Activity 43: Have the students add information to their charts on Japanese 
religions developed in Activity 39. Provide time for students to keep this 
chart up to date. Its contents will be discussed in Activity 51. 

Have the class examine the map of East Asia on pages 126 and 127 or usea 
wall map or globe to see the location of Japan. Ask: 


Who are Japan’s closest neighbors? 

In which direction would we travel from the U.S. to Tokyo 
if we took the shortest route? 

By how many different kinds of transportation can we 
reach Japan? 


Have the students check the location of the two most western states of the 
United States. Then ask: 


How many miles (kilometers) is it from the Aleutian Islands 
to the northern tip of Japan? From the most western of the 
Hawaiian Islands to the nearest point in Japan? 


Then have the students examine the map on page 86. Ask: 


What do you notice about the land mass of Japan? 
How many large islands form the major land area of Japan? 
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How many miles (kilometers) is it from the northern tip of 
Hokkaido to the southern tip of Kyushu? 


Have one of the students measure the length of California on a wall map. 
Ask: 


How does the length of Japan compare to the length of 
California? The width? 


Have the students locate Ise and Ise Bay on the map on page 86 of the 
student book. Tell the students that Dairyo lived in that area. Ask: 


What can you say about the land where Dairyo lived? 
How do you think the physical features might influence 
the lives of the people? 


Note: Students should be encouraged to speak tentatively about the 
influence of physical environment and to express awareness of the influ- 
ence of tradition on what people do with their environment. 


Activity 44: Duplicate (or write on the chalkboard or transparency) the 
following information for the students, and tell them this was the situation 
in the twelfth century in Japan: 





Emperor Warriors 


Was surrounded by artists, 
poets, musicians 

Entertained nobles at 
court 

Depended on warriors to 
protect his estates 

Spent much time 
performing Shinto 
religious rites 

Was believed to be 
descendant of Sun 


Led a simple, rough life 
Protected the lands of the 
nobility 

Were given more and 
more land by peasants 
for protection 

Gave loyalty to their leader 
(the shogun) instead of 
to the emperor 


Goddess 
Ask: 
What would people living around the emperor think is 
important? 
What would people living around the warriors consider 
important? 
Predicting What do you think might have happened among these 


people because of the differences in what people 
thought was important? 

If you were looking for a leader to unite both groups, what 
kind of person would you choose? 


Note: Keep a record of student predictions to be checked in Activity 47. 


Activity 45: Have each student write a statement in response to the follow- 
ing question: 


What things does a government do? 
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Ask the students to examine their papers to see whether their statements 
fit in one or more of the categories shown below. Let them contribute their 
statements as belonging in one of these categories or let them suggest a 
new Category. 











Maintaining order Power to tax pacing PONTE TET Se: Other 
will be used 
Hires police Collects money Builds roads, harbors 
Makes laws for army Appoints people to jobs 
etc. Gic. etc. 
Ask: 


Who makes these decisions or laws in our government? 


Activity 46: Have the students read pages 73 to 82 (stop at “The Way of the 
Sword’’) and take notes to see who in feudal Japan made the decisions 
discussed in Activity 45. Suggested study questions: 


How was Japan governed in the twelfth century? 

What did the Shinto religion teach about the emperor? 

How did Yoritomo Minamoto come to power? 

What rights did the military gain? 

What did the warrior Musashi decide to do about his fear 
of death? 

What advice did the Zen Buddhist priest give Musashi? 

What does the Zen Buddhist faith teach? 

What rituals do Zen Buddhists perform? 


Activity 47; Encourage the students to refer to their notes or student book 
as they discuss their reading. Ask: 


1. What happened in the government of Japan in the late 
twelfth century? 

2. Why do you think these changes took place? 

3. What did the new shogun do that helped the warriors 
become more powerful than the nobles? 

4. What did the warriors believe that helped Yoritomo 
become powerful? 


Have students who have read reference material on Yoritomo Minamoto 
report to the class. Ask them to emphasize information about how 
Yoritomo Minamoto got his power, where he established the military 
capital, and what made him a good leader for both groups. 


Note: If the students have not found the information, tell the students that 
Yoritomo was born in Kyoto and lived among the nobility until he was 13 
years old. He had a great appreciation for art, music, dance, and drama of 
the emperor’s court. 


Ask: 


5. Why do you suppose Yoritomo was accepted by both 
nobles and warriors? How could this be important? 
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Recall the suggestions offered by the students about a leader in Activity 45. 
Ask the students if the statements should be changed. Then ask: 


6. What might be different if people in this country 
allowed one person to make all the decisions? 

7. What might be different if the people in this country 
allowed one group, like the army, to become the most 
powerful? 

8. What can you say about how power might pass from 
one group to another? 


Possible student responses: 


When people depend too much on others they lose their 
independence. 

If the people allow the military to make all the decisions 
they will lose all their power. 

When the government doesn’t take care of the people’s 
needs, like protection from outlaws, some power group 
takes over. 


Note: To evaluate student responses to Question 8, see Activ S, 34, pages 
133-134 for suitable criteria. 


Activity 48: Ask the students to look again at the second paragraph on page 
74 to see what the warriors valued most. Then give the students this 
situation: Musashi’s leader has demanded that he kill some bandits after 
his group of warriors captured them. Then ask: 


What do you think he would do? 

Do you think this is a good or bad thing to do? 

What kind of person would obey even if he knew it was 
wrong? 





Present the following situation to the class: You belong toa club that wants 
to get money for (something the class is interested in doing). Then ask: 


What ways might members suggest to get money? 


List the suggestions on the chalkboard. If students do not suggest some 
generally unacceptable things, add some to the list. Then ask: 


Which of these do you feel you should not do? 


Draw a scale like the one below on the chalkboard or have it duplicated 
and distributed. 


1 2 3 4 5 
Would always Would almost Would some- Would almost Would never 
do whatever always do what- times do what never do what do what my 
my friend ever my friend my friend sug- my friend friend sug- 
suggests even suggests even gests even if suggests if gests if 
if it’s wrong. if it’s wrong. it’s wrong. it’s wrong. it’s wrong. 


Examine the scale carefully with the students. Then ask each student to 
silently choose the number that best describes himself/herself. Explore 
with the students how it feels to say ‘‘no” to a friend or a group. Then ask: 
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What feelings do you have when you “‘go along” with a 
friend or group but know you should not? 


Ask the students to choose the number on the scale that most nearly 
describes the kind of person they like best. Then have them write a 
paragraph telling why they like that kind of person. 

Alert the students to articles in newspapers and magazines that deal with 
public figures who have loyally followed along with friends or political 
parties, soldiers who have followed orders in battle, people who have 
stuck by an innocent friend, or people who have given political donations. 
Ask: 


What happened as a result of unquestioned loyalty? 
Was this a good thing or bad? 
How might things have been different? 


Activity 49: Ask the students to examine the legend of the map on page 86. 
Ask: 


What symbols do you see? 

What does each symbol represent? 

Where can you find examples on the map of (state each 
symbol in turn)? 

Where did the emperor live? The shogun (head of military 
government)? 

Between what two points did the Tokaido Road run? 

Why do you suppose this road was built? 


Activity 50: Have each student make a timeline to show the centuries 
between 1185 and 1868. Tell the students the military government of Japan 
lasted for approximately seven centuries. Have them enter the establish- 
ment of Yoritomo Minamoto as shogun (head of military government) in 
1192 and the Meiji Restoration in 1868. 


Activity 51: Have the students check their notes and add data to their charts 
on religion developed in Activity 39. 

Encourage the students to refer to their charts as they discuss the 
religion of feudal Japan. Ask: 


1. What differences do you notice between the Shinto 
religion and Zen Buddhism? 


Tell the students that Zen Buddhists learned to become good Zen Bud- 
dhists with the help of experts. Ask: 


2. What would be the consequences of people having to 
learn from experts? 


Through questioning, guide the students to see that this way of learning 
requires a large priesthood and many monasteries. 


3. What effect do you suppose ancestor worship would 
have on people? (For example, ‘People would look back 
on old ways and be traditional as asociety.” “People would 
treat the elderly with respect.’’) 

4. If the people believe the Shinto teaching that the em- 
peror was descended from the Sun Goddess, what feeling 
do you suppose they would have toward him? 
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Note: Some scholars hold that all religions expect their members to ex- 
perience certain feelings. Discuss this dimension of religion, along with 
the beliefs, rituals, knowledge of the history and traditions, and the be- 
havior expected of the members. See Society Today (listed as teacher 
reference), page 329. 


Ask: 


5. What feelings do you suppose Dairyo had as he bowed 
before the family shrine and placed a bowl of rice on it as 
an offering? 


Note: Students often give opinions in response to a question about feel- 
ings. If a student responds with “He felt he should be rewarded,” help the 
class to see this is an idea or opinion, not a feeling. 


Write on the chalkboard: awe, quiet devotion, joy, ecstasy, fear. Ask the 
students to take a moment or two to think about each word. Then ask: 


6. Which words do you think describe how a person might 
feel in the following situations: 


attending a revival service 

hearing a sermon about hell 

hearing spirituals sung 

saying prayers alone 

singing at a guitar or folk mass 

making posters to hang in the church 
meditating in silence 

hearing a sermon or music at a funeral | 
sitting in the lotus position and meditating a 
hearing the cantor sing in the temple 


Select (or add) those experiences that are most likely to have meaning for 
your students. Then ask: 


7. Which of these feelings, if any, do you think help you 
become the kind of person you hope to be? Were there 
some experiences you were uncertain about? Why was 
that? 

8. What did Musashi do to get to know himself better? 
How is this like or different from the way people of other 
religions learn about their faith? 

9. What can you say about how religions affect the lives of 
people? 


Possible student responses: 


Most of the religions expect people to behave a certain 
Way. 

The priests and monasteries have to be supported so the 
people pay for them. 

Religion is so important to some people that it affects 
everything they do — work, recreation, family life. 


Ask the students to examine pictures of religious events in newspapers or 
on TV. Ask them what feeling the minister/priest/rabbi is trying to evoke in 
the people. 
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Activity 52: Refer the students to the last paragraph on page 81 (ends on 
page 82). Ask: 


What did the priest say was necessary if Musashi was to 
have real understanding of life? 


Then tell the students to listen to the question raised in this poem: 


The Blind Girl 
In the darkness, who would answer for the color of arose, 
Or the vestments of the May moth and the pilgrimage it 
SOCSiae 


Nathalia Crane 


Ask: 


What sense does the blind person lack? 

How would this affect the knowledge of color? Of the flight 
of a moth? 

What could a blind person know and enjoy abouta rose? A 
moth? 

What is your opinion of what the priest said to Musashi? 

If you had lost your sense of taste, what could you still 
know about rice? 


Note: The students might be interested to know that Nathalia Crane wrote 
this poem when she was about their age. Some student might like to report 
on the child poet. 


Activity 53: Have the students select one experience they have had and 
write the sight, feel, sounds, tastes, and odors they recall. Ask them to 
write a paragraph that tells about the experience as if they were reliving it. 
Some descriptive subjects follow: 


being lost in a big department store (at the beach, etc.) asa 
small child 

hiking in the mountains at dawn 

walking a city street at night 

visiting a crowded beach on a hot summer day 

sitting on the steps with my best friend 

riding a roller coaster (or motorcycle, etc.) 

on the beach at sunset 

walking through a barnyard 

decorating a Christmas tree 


You might want to encourage students to select some other experience 
they would prefer to write about. 

Let volunteers share their writings with the class or let groups of not 
more than four of five meet to share their writing. Ask the students to help 
the members of the group make their paragraphs more vivid. 

Provide time for students who have read widely on Buddha to discuss his 
life and teachings. 


Activity 54: Have the students read and take notes on pages 82 through 93 
in their student book. Suggested study questions: 


What responsibilities did Chiyo have when Musashi was 
away from home? 
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How did Musashi happen to marry Chiyo? 
What was the city of Kamakura like? Kyoto? 


How did the emperor spend his time? C 
What did the emperor think of the families in the other 
provinces? 


Who had the power to tax? 

How did Musashi behave toward the official in Kamakura? 
What two purposes did Musashi have for his trip to Kyoto? 
What experiences did Musashi have at the monastery? 
What did Musashi learn in the chess game? 


Organizing | Activity 55: List the following categories and decisions on the chalkboard: 
information 





Decisions Who made the decisions? 


That Dairyo had to pay taxes 
and work on roads in the 
Capital 

To give the clan’s land to 
Musashi 

That Musashi would marry 
Chiyo 

That Musashi had to perform 
guard duty in Kyoto 

When Musashi could enter 
the monastery 

What work Musashi would 

do at the monastery 


Let the students refer to their notes and student source books to see who 


made these decisions. List the student responses on the chalkboard. Then 
ask: 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


Who made decisions that affected Dairyo? 
- In what way did these decisions affect his life? 
- Who made decisions that affected Musashi? 
- In what way did these decisions affect his life? 
5. Why do you think Dairyo and Musashi did not decide 
these things by themselves? ! 
6. What could Dairyo or Musashi have done to change | 
these decisions? Why do you think so? 
7. Which decision maker had the most power? The least? | 
Why do you think so? | 
8. How do you think a person could become a decision ‘ 
maker in feudal Japan? 
9. What do you think decision makers expected of 
others? What makes you think so? 
10. What does all of this information tell you about life in 
feudal Japan? 


bon = 





Possible student responses: 


People often did not have much to say about decisions that 
affected their lives. 

People were expected to show respect for superiors. 

Everyone had a superior. 
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Activity 56: Duplicate the following and distribute to the class: 






Feudal Japan 


People were expected to 
remain in the class into 
which they were born. 
They could also be 
adopted or could buy their 
way into another class. 


Generally, people were 
expected to dress and 
behave according to their 
class. However, there was 
some room for individual 
expression. 


There was great respect 
for age. The elders acted 
as counselors in home and 





Western Culture 





It is popular in the United 
States to favor the 
tradition of people 
moving to a higher class — 
being born poor but 
becoming a success. 


In the United States there 
is the common 
expression—appearances 
are deceiving. 


In the United States great 
emphasis is placed on 
youth. 


community. 


Self-control was a rule of 
life among all classes. 





Write the following proverbs on the chalkboard. Tell students they are 
descriptive statements about feudal Japan and the United States. 


Had the pheasant not screamed, it would not 
have been shot. 

The young of frogs become frogs. 

You can’t judge a book by its cover. 

Old men for consultation, young men for 
quarrels. 

There’s always room at the top. 


Have the students copy the proverbs and work in pairs to read and decide 
whether the proverbs are probably of Japanese or Western culture origin. 
Tell them to write their decision on the line before each proverb. 

Provide time for the students to share their decisions and tell why they 
made that choice. 


Activity 57: Write the following information on a transparency or the 
chalkboard: 


Ask: 


APPLYING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


Japan 1600-1868 


Eighty percent of the population were farmers. 

All available land was being farmed. 

The emperor had absolute power. 

Japanese were forbidden to trade with foreign nations. 
Few of the common people attended school. 

Students were taught that the emperor was divine. 
Farmers were heavily taxed. 


1. Japan has become a modern, industrialized country 
with elected lawmakers. What do you think has happened 
to the conditions shown here? 
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2. What makes you think that has happened? 

3. What would have been needed for that to happen? 
4. Can someone give a different idea about what has hap- 
pened to these conditions? 


Have the students write their responses to the question: 


5. If, as you suggested, (such and such) has happened, 
what do you think would happen after that? 





Note: This activity is intended to provide the teacher with evidence as to 
whether students can apply the generalizations developed in Activity 24 
regarding change in institutions. 


Possible student responses: 


If Japan modernized, there would have to be industry, so 
fewer people would be on the farms. 

They would need skilled people so probably everyone 
would be required to go to school. 

If they are electing lawmakers they probably are not still 
teaching that the emperor Is divine. 


Have the students place their responses in their folders. They will be 
referred to in Activity 59. 


Activity 58: Ask the students: 


From what you know about the Japanese culture, what 
features do you think would be difficult to change? 

Why do you think so? 

What features of the culture might encourage change? 

Why do you think so? 


OR: Direct the students’ attention to the information on ‘Japan 
1600-1868,” on the chalkboard or transparency. Ask: 


If you became ruler of Japan before 1868, what features of 
the culture would you try to change? Why? 

From what you know about the Japanese culture, what 
features do you think the people would try to hold on to? 


Tell the students they will be reading about the changes in Japan that 
started in 1868 and become dramatic in 1945. Have each student write two 
questions about the lives of people that he/she thinks would be important 
to have answered during their study of modern Japan. 

Encourage a number of the students to tell why they think their ques- 
tions deal with people — how the people feel about change, how their 
lives have improved, etc. 

Consolidate the students’ study questions, and add any of the following 
that may have been omitted: 


What kinds of changes have taken place in housing? 

What kinds of entertainment can a person enjoy in Tokyo 
today? 

What changes have taken place in industry? Government? 
Religion? Education? 

What problems have resulted from modernization? 





Checking 
predictions 


Interviewing 








How have the people reacted to these problems? 

What started the change in 1868? 

What resulted in dramatic change in 19452 

What features of the old Japanese culture are the people 
trying to retain? 


Have the students examine the pictures and captions and read and take 
notes on pages 94 through the top of 104. Start students reading additional 
material. Provide time for them to report on these readings at appropriate 
points in the study of modern Japan. Suggested references, films, and 
filmstrips are listed on pages T8-T10. 


Activity 59: Let the students select a partner to work with as they examine 
their notes on changes that have taken place in Japan. Tell the class that 
each pair is to select two changes they think have had or will have 
important consequences in Japan. Make a composite list on the 
chalkboard as the students offer the changes they have selected. 

Now have the students check the predictions they made in Activity 57 
about what has changed in Japan. Have them check their predictions 
against the list on the chalkboard. Ask: 


How many of your predictions were verified in the material 
you have read? 


Ask each pair to develop a diagram that shows things that have changed or 
might change as aresult of the changes they have selected. (Allow students 
to substitute changes from the list if they prefer.) Diagrams might be 
similar to the following: ; 


All classes of people attend schools——> need more 
schools——> building industry grows——> more work- 


ers employed——> people live better——> send their 
children to college ——> have more doctors——-> peo- 
ple live longer, etc. 


People elect their lawmakers——> people take part in 
elections ——> are interested in politics 3 schools 


teach about democracy——> no longer teach the em- 
peror is divine, etc. 


Have several volunteers copy their diagrams on the chalkboard. Discuss 
each diagram by asking: 


Why do you suppose these additional changes happened 
or might happen? 

Does someone have a different idea about what has hap- 
pened or might happen? 


Then have the students look over their diagrams. Ask: 


What changes do you see that you think the Japanese 
people may not like? 


Activity 60: Let volunteers interview persons they know who belong to a 
subcultural group to discover how he or she is able to maintain traditions 
or certain behavior when there is strong pressure to conform. Students 
might talk with Jews about the pressures they might feel at Christmas time, 
people who wear other than Western dress in America, people who speak 
a language other than English, an immigrant boy who comes froma culture 
in which it is considered unmanly to accept orders from a female (teachers, 
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etc.), or people who wear an Afro or longer hair in schools with codes for 


haircuts. 
Help the students develop questions about change and tradition that will ( 
elicit the information they want. Also discuss with them techniques for 


interviewing people. 


OR: Invite a person from a subcultural group to visit the class and tell how 
he or she maintains those features of the culture that are important to him 
or her. 


Activity 61: Have the students check their notes on features of the older 
Japanese culture that people are attempting to retain. Tell them to add to 
these notes whenever they read or see pictures of old customs that are 
followed today. 


Making a timeline | Activity 62: Have the students extend their timelines to the year 1945. Have 
them enter the years 1868 and 1945 on the timeline. Refer the class to their 
notes to see what happened on those two dates that moved Japan toward 
modernization and to decide what entries should be made. 


Activity 63: Recall with students information about Japan provided in 
Activity 57. 

Tell the students to make a list at home of not less than five items in 
response to the following question: 


DEVELOPING 1. When the Japanese leaders made plans to develop large 
CONCEPTS industries in Japan, such as shipbuilding, what did they ¢ | 
probably say they needed? | 





Note: Suggest to the students that they might talk to adults or look through | 
magazines to get ideas about the needs of industry. Note especially ‘ 
whether students are aware that people are needed in industry. 


Duplicate (or put on a transparency) a composite list of the students’ 
suggestions. Then ask the students to respond in writing to the following 
questions: 


a 


2. Which of these items would you group together? Why? 
3. What would you call each group? 


Possible student groupings and labels: 


water, electricity, gasoline, atomic energy — Power 

machinists, salesmen, machine operators, secretaries, 
bosses — Personpower 

iron, oil, coal, cotton — Raw materials 

local people, other cities, other industries — Markets 

paychecks, banks, savings — Money 

buildings, tools, machines — Equipment 

ships, railroads, harbors, roads — Transportation 

postal system, telegraph — Communication 

new plans for ships, more efficient machines — Inventions 


EVALUATION | Student responses to Question 3 can be evaluated according to the follow- 
ing criteria. For the criterion of Abstractness, the high and low levels of @ 
possible student responses are illustrated. 
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Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s label include abstract words which 
refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete objects 
or direct sensory experience? 

For example: ‘water and gasoline — Sources of power.” 


b. Does the student’s label include no abstract words or 
refer to concrete objects or direct sensory experience? 
For example: “water and gasoline — Things you can 
pour.” 


Student responses can also be evaluated according to Flexibility. Note the 
extent to which a student is able to regroup items or add or subtract items 
from groups. 


Activity 64: Select a set of groupings written by students in Activity 63, and 
write it on the chalkboard or a transparency. Discuss which items they 
think might be readily available to the Japanese. Then ask: 


What effect do you think the years of isolation had on the 
needs of the Japanese? 


Tell the students that when Japanese leaders decided to modernize Japan, 
they sent their best students to study in Western countries. They selected 
students carefully and sent them to study the English navy, the German 
army, medicine, the French legal system, and business methods in the 
United States. 

Have the students examine the two charts showing the imports and 
exports of Japan for 1971-72 on pages 108 and 109 and read the captions. 
Ask: 


What difference do you notice between the kinds of things 
Japan imports and the kinds of things it exports? 

What is Japan’s principal import? 

What would happen to Japan if it were suddenly cut off 
from its oil supply? 

From which area do they buy most of their raw materials? 

To which areas does Japan sell most of its products? 

Which of the Japanese exports mentioned in the caption 
have you seen on the streets, in stores or sales rooms? 


Encourage the students to tell of other items, such as motorcycles, bikes, 
etc. Then ask: 


How would the fact that Japan must buy so much and sell 
so much affect its relationship with the other nations of the 
world? 


Note: By locating countries important to Japan on a world map, the 
students can see that through trade the whole world is Japan’s neighbor. 


Tell the students that some people have said that the Japanese produce 
only cheap ten-cent store items. Ask: 


What would you say if a person made that statement to 
you? 
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Reading a timeline | Activity 65: Have the students look at the date 1868 on their timelines. 
Recall that at that time people with new ideas had started the moderniza- 
tion of Japan. Now have them check the timeline for the event that initiated 
change in Japan in 1945. ry 
Have the students examine the government chart on page 115. Ask: 


How are the lawmakers chosen for their jobs? 

How are the people who see that the laws are executed 
chosen for their jobs? 

How are justices chosen for the Supreme Court? 

If a chart had been made of the Japanese government in 
feudal times, who would have been prominent in it? 
From our discussion and the information on the timeline, 
what can you say about how changes come about in a 

nation? 


Activity 66: Project from a transparency (or read) the following situation: 


The City Council wants to charge an admission fee for 
entrance to the city zoo. The zoo has always been free. 
Many people oppose the fee because they say the zoo has 
always been a good place to go on a date when they don’t 
have much money. Opponents of the fee have succeeded 
in getting it on the ballot for the next election. Jim Ramirez 
is opposed to the fee. He considers himself a good citizen. 


Have the students write their responses to the following question: 


What might Jim Ramirez do to defeat the proposed zoo 
fee? 


Have the students put their responses in their folders. They will be referred 
to in Activity 71. 








Note: Research has shown that most seventh graders consider voting the 
one activity in which “good citizens” engage. Activities 67-69, and 71 
should increase their awareness of many activities citizens can become 
involved in. 


Intake of | Activity 67: Have the students examine the pictures and captions, and have 
information | them read and take notes on pages 104 through 125. Suggested study 
questions: 


What problem did the workers have? 

What suggestions were made about solving the problem? 
What did the workers do to solve the problem? 

How was it settled? 

What problem did Akira’s parents have? 

What suggestions were made for solving the problem? 
How was it settled? 
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Activity 68: On the chalkboard write the headings for a chart, such as the 
following, and let the students dictate how the columns should be filled in. 





Problem Suggestions for solving Action How settled? 
safety in factory factory buy new mach- strike government 
ines mediation 
strike picket 
picket 


strike over pollution, 
not just safety 





Akira’s parents Akira go home uncle comes to Akira will send 
too old to farm Akira’s brother go home see Akira more money 
to live 
Ask: 


1. Which suggestion do you think the workers would have 
preferred? 

2. What makes you think so? 

3. Which suggestion do you think might have helped the 
whole community? 

4. Why do you suppose the workers decided to strike over 
pollution in addition to factory safety? 

5. What difference do you notice in the way different 
problems were solved? 


Recall the different purposes of government listed in Activity 45 and let the 
students decide in which category they would place “mediating strikes.’’ 


6. Which way of solving problems do you think is probably 
modern? Which way is probably handed down from the 
past? 

7. What idea does this give you about how problems are 
solved in Japan today? 


Written or verbal student responses to Question 7 can be evaluated ac- 
cording to the following criteria. For each criterion high and low levels of 
possible student responses are illustrated. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete 
incidents? 

For example: “Modernization brought new problems that 
government tries to solve.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
or refer to concrete incidents? 

For example: ‘(Workers went on strike to get what they 
wanted.” 


2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response encompass several as- 
pects of how problems are solved in Japan? 

For example: “The problems of industry have made the 
government find new ways to solve them, but many family 
problems are probably simple enough to use the old 
ways.” 
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b. Does the student’s response omit most important as- 

pects of how problems are solved in Japan? 

For example: “Some problems in Japan haven’t been ¢ 
solved.” : 


3. Comparison 


a. Does the student spontaneously compare the Japanese 
to himself or other people he knows about? 

For example: ‘Elected representatives help solve some 
problems, like in the United States.” 


b. Does the student indicate no comparison in his 
generalization? 

For example: ‘Elected representatives help solve some 
problems.” 


Role playing | Activity 69: Have the entire class contribute ideas for role playing an 
argument among workers as to whether they should go out on strike. Let 
them consider: 


Akira’s dilemma of loyalty to his friends and satisfaction 
with his job 

the question of whether the company could afford new 
machinery 

the workers who is always opposed to company sugges- 
tions 

the problems of workers out on strike 


Let a small group of volunteers role play the argument. Tell the class to ¢ 
listen to see whether two sides of the argument were presented and 
whether the players were really persuasive. 


OR: Let the class make a decision tree for the workers. For an example of a 
decision tree, see Activity 31. 


Map skills | Activity 70: Have the students examine the Land Use map on page 107. Ask: 


What can we learn from this map? 

What symbols do you see? 

Where can you find an example on the map of (take each 
symbol in turn)? 

In which area do you think you would find people having 
many of the same problems as Akira and his fellow 
workers? 

In which area would you probably find old people with the 
problems of Akira’s parents? 


Have the students write their responses to the following question: 


In which area would you find the greatest density of 
population? The least? 


Have the students examine the Population Density map on page 106. 
Explain the symbols to them and then let each student use the map to 
check his/her response to the question about population density. 





East Asia 


Activity 71: Have the student bring local newspapers to class (neighbor- 
hood papers are especially good for this) and read editorials, letters to the 
editor, and accounts of community meetings to find out what problems are 
causing concern. Let the students select one or two they would like to 
become more informed about. 

Invite speakers to class who will provide literature and present both 
sides of the question, if it is controversial, and suggestions about how 
students can help. The plan with the students what action they feel is 
appropriate. Together you might plan to: 


write letters to city council members stating a point of 
view 

write letters to the newspaper 

circulate a petition 

distribute literature or stuff envelopes for a neighborhood 
group 

sell bumper stickers 

etc. 


Have the students check their response to Jim Ramirez’s action in Activity 
66. Ask: 


Is there anything you would add or change? What? 
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Institutions are established to serve societies and change as 


societies change. 


Institutions such as education, family structure, religion, and government 
have changed somewhat as society has gone through social, political, and 
economic changes. However, these institutions have also remained the 


same in many ways. 


Conclusion 


Write on a transparency or duplicate the following situation: 


Ask: 


Additional questions may be needed to elicit the idea that markets for the 


The people of the country of Tammer were largely herders. 
There were some small farms, but these were owned 
largely by people too old to herd cattle and sheep. 

The laws of Tammer called for the death penalty for 
anyone found guilty of stealing cattle or sheep. The laws 
also prohibited fences. Each large family group had its own 
chief who saw that laws were obeyed. 

School was held in tents. The children were taught by a 
teacher who traveled with them. The children learned at an 
early age where the best pastures were, how to lasso, and 
the importance of the herding industry. 

Then in 1970, a large deposit of iron ore was discovered 
in Tammer. Most of the people felt that working in a mine 
would be easier than herding cattle. 


1. After the iron ore was discovered, what do you think 
happened in Tammer? 

2. What makes you think that would happen? 

3. What would be needed for that to happen? 


iron would be needed, transportation facilities, etc. Then ask: 


Student responses to Questions 1 and 2 can be evaluated according to the 


4. Can someone give a different idea about what would 
happen? 

5. If as one of you predicted, (such-and-such) happened, 
what do you think would happen after that? 





following categories: 


1. Does the student base his/her prediction on a clear 
understanding that institutions change as a society goes 
through social, political, and economic change, and yet 
remain the same in many ways. 

For example: “I imagine they'll have some changes in 
government because governments usually change when 
the way of life changes.” 


2. Does the student base his/her prediction on a different 
but valid generalization? 

For example: ‘They'll start to build roads and buy cars as 
they get more machinery.” 

















3. Does the student base his/her prediction on 
inappropriate generalizations? 

For example: “The country will become rich because 
everyone will decide to be a miner.” 


4. Does the student state his/her prediction in highly 
specific terms? 

For example: “The children would have to learn how to be 
miners.” 


5. Does the student base his/her answer on his own ex- 
perience or reactions? 

For example: “I think they’d like the new work. It’s 
easier.” 


6. Does the student indicate an inability to deal with the 
question? 
For example: “They wouldn’t know what to do.” 


If this procedure for evaluating student responses is used frequently, 
growth can be noted. The teacher can help the child whose responses are 
often in Category 6 by talking with the child, helping to clarify his/her 
response. Be careful not to discourage children whose responses can be 
grouped into Categories 3, 4,5, and 6. Hopefully, the number of responses 
in Categories 1 and 2 will increase as students progress through the year. 
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